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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 



THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of Ameeica was held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., December 28, 29, 30, in 
accordance with the following invitation: 

Office of the President. 
Cornell University. 
Ithaca, New York. 

January 21, 1909. 
Professor Charles H. Grandgent, 

Secretary, The Modern Language Association of America. 

Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of Cornell University I 
have much pleasure in extending through you to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America a most cordial invitation to hold 
its next meeting at Cornell University during the Christmas 
Holidays, 1909. We should be both honored and pleased to receive 
the visiting delegates, and I need not assure you, of course, that 
every courtesy and facility would be extended to them to make 
their visit both interesting and agreeable and the meetings of the 
Association itself successful in every way. 

Very truly yours, 

J. G. Schurman, 

President. 

All the sessions were held in Goldwin Smith Hall. 
Professor M. D. Learned, President of the Association, 
presided at all. 
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FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The Association met at 2.40 p. m. The session was 
opened by an address of welcome from President J. G. 
Schurman. President Schurman spoke in part as follows : 

Cornell University has from the very beginnings of its existence 
given a place to the modern languages as large, as important, and 
as dignified as that occupied by the older traditional subjects of the 
college curriculum. In the earlier years our university was criti- 
cized for this new departure. To-day it is the universal practice 
of all our best institutions of learning. 

I should like to-day, therefore, to raise a new question concerning 
modern languages. And it can be raised in this university without 
awakening any suspicion of hostility or even of indifference. For 
nowhere in America do you find warmer advocates of the modern 
languages than at Cornell University. 

The modern languages were originally introduced partly on the 
ground of their practical utility as media of intercourse with other 
nations, but mainly as available substitutes for the literary and 
linguistic discipline furnished by the ancient classics. The question 
I should like to raise to-day is whether the grounds which in the 
past have vindicated a place in the curriculum for modern languages 
will be sufficient to hold and retain them there in the future. 

There has been a great change in our conception of liberal culture 
since the fight was first made for the introduction of modern lan- 
guages into the college curriculum. Latin and Greek were then 
regarded as essential constituents of a liberal education. However 
warmly these languages may enlist our sympathies and our interests, 
we must as a matter of fact recognize that Greek is practically gone 
as a college subject, and that Latin, even though holding its own 
to-day, occupies no such preeminent position as it possessed a genera- 
tion ago. If French and German were meant to be substitutes for 
Greek and Latin, the question I am asking is whether both should 
be retained as essential elements of the college curriculum, from 
which one of the ancient languages has disappeared, and in which 
the other holds only a subordinate position. 

Or putting the question otherwise, if French and German and 
other modern languages are to be retained not as substitutes for 
Greek and Latin but for their own sake, what are the grounds 
and reasons for maintaining them? The obvious answer of the 
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practical man is that they are useful for persons who desire to 
read French, German, or Spanish books, or to converse with French- 
men, Germans or Spaniards. There are, however, so many good books 
written in the English language that the most omnivorous reader 
could probably satisfy his literary cravings if he knew no language 
but his own. And if you exclude our college and university teachers 
and scholars, probably not one person in five hundred who learns 
modern languages ever uses them afterwards in conversation, or 
could use them even if it were necessary. The teachers and the 
scholars gain their mastery of foreign languages by studying in 
foreign countries. And the small circle of persons outside these 
who will ever need to speak foreign languages might be advised 
to follow the same course. 

The position of modern languages in a college curriculum, therefore, 
must in the main be defended by their value as linguistic and 
literary discipline. They must avail themselves of the old arguments 
which were used in defence of Greek and Latin. And unless they can 
contribute a kind of literary and linguistic training which Greek 
and Latin failed to furnish, I predict they will not be able to hold 
unchallenged the place they now occupy in our American scheme of 
instruction. 

So far as linguistic discipline is concerned, I think no one will 
pretend that the study of French or German or Spanish yields as 
good results as the study of Latin. At any rate, schoolmasters 
for hundreds of years have organized Latin as pedagogical material 
in a way which has not yet been done for any modern language. 

It seems to me that the best hope of the modern languages is to 
be based on their efficacy as instruments of liberal culture. These 
languages are a good deal easier to acquire than either Greek or 
Latin, and the boy who can read with facility German or Italian 
has a literature revealed to him quite as fine as the Latin litera- 
ture, and not much inferior to the Greek — a literature also which 
has the additional advantage of belonging to Christian civilization 
and furnishing interpretations of human life and of the world 
different from anything found in the English language and yet not 
too remote from it to make intelligent appreciation possible. The 
undergraduate who reads and loves his Dante and Petrarch, his 
Goethe and Schiller and Lessing, is the living vindication of the 
value of modern languages. 

But the question then arises whether the number of undergradu- 
ates who acquire such culture through modern languages may be 
considered reasonably sufficient to justify the cost incurred and the 
energies expended on their behalf? Is it not quite conceivable that 
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in the future the English language and literature may be expected 
to furnish the literary culture which for generations was derived 
from, or at any rate associated with, the study of Greek and Latin? 
I make no prediction; but I venture to say that if such a view 
comes to be generally entertained, modern foreign languages will 
not be able to retain the favor they now enjoy. Their place in the 
college curriculum would then depend upon their value as linguistic 
disciplines, in which they would compete with Latin, or their value 
for social and commercial purposes, which would be promoted far 
more effectively by residence and study in the countries where they 
are spoken than by text-book study in school, college, and university 
extending over a period many times as great as the period of foreign 
residence required for facility in reading and conversation. 

The Acting Secretary of the Association, Mr. W. Gr. 
Howard, submitted as the report of the Secretary the 
published Proceedings of the last annual meeting and the 
whole volume of the Publications of the Association for 
the year 1909. 

The report was approved. 

The Acting Secretary further reported that with the 
consent of all concerned he had assumed the Vice-Chair- 
manship of the committee appointed in 1908 to bring 
about closer relations with the Carnegie Institution, and 
that the committee of this Association had on December 
10, 1909, united with committees of other learned societies 
in presenting to the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
a memorial respectfully asking " that properly approved 
projects of historical, archaeological, philosophical, lin- 
guistic, literary, and artistic investigation and publication 
be admitted in the apportioning of grants of the Carnegie 
Institution to a recognition similar to that given approved 
projects of research in the physical and natural sciences." 

On motion, the report was approved and the committee 
continued. 
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The Acting Secretary presented a request from the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on a Phonetic English 
Alphabet, that the Association be represented at a confer- 
ence on this subject to be held in New York City in 
April, 1910, and moved that Professors Sheldon, Thomas, 
and Weeks be requested to confer with the Joint Com- 
mittee at the meeting aforesaid. The motion was adopted. 

On behalf of the Executive Council the Acting 
Secretary nominated for Honorary Membership in the 
Association Joseph Bedier, Professor at the College de 
France, and Benedetto Croce, Secretary of the Neapolitan 
Historical Society, and editor of the review, La Critica; 
and they were unanimously elected. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. W. G. Howard, 
submitted the following report: 
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For Publications, Vols. VIII-XVIII, 
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The President of the Association, Professor M. D. 
Learned, appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer's report: Professors G. M. 
Harper and A. K. Hardy. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors P. 1ST. Scott, H. 
S. White, and Kenneth McKenzie. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. " Italian Influence on Spanish Verse in the Six- 
teenth Century." By Dr. Arthur Gordon, of Cornell 
University. 

[The old style of Spanish verse: its characteristics and its vogue 
before the introduction of the Italian forms. — Scantiness of trea- 
tises. — Innovations introduced by Boscan and the Italianists. — Why 
the new forms remained permanently. — Opposition to the Italian 
influence by Castillejo and his adherents. — Changes in Spanish verse 
due to the acceptance of the Italian forms. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor J. Geddes, Jr. 

2. " Shakspere's Use of Prose." By Professor Morris 
W. Croll, of Princeton University. 

[Three periods in the history of the use of prose in the Eliza- 
bethan drama: first (1586-1598), a period of rapid development 
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from crude and popular origins, showing a sharp contrast between 
the uses of prose and the uses of verse; secondly (1599-1616), a 
period markt by new uses in imitation of courtly, academic, and 
Italian drama, and by a breaking down of the law of contrast; 
thirdly (1616-1642), a period of decline in the use of prose, due to 
the prevalence of Fletcher's form of verse, which is in effect a com- 
promise between prose and verse. — The influence of these tendencies 
upon Shakspere's usage, especially in the years between 1598 and 
1608. — Many of his uses of prose, which have been subjectively 
explained, are referable to well-establisht dramatic convention. — 
Twenty-five minutes.} 

This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 

3. " Report on some Eschenburg Manuscripts." By 

Professor W. W. Florer, of the University of Michigan, 

and Mr. Carl E. Schreiber, of New York University. 

Read by Mr. Schreiber. 

[Lecture notes supplementing the well known outlines of Pro- 
fessor J. J. Eschenburg are in the possession of Mrs. Emma 
Schumann and Hon. Arnold Eschenburg. There are, among others, 
four volumes of closely written manuscript on the Theorie und 
Literatur der schonen Wissenschaften, two volumes on the Lehrbuch 
der Wissenschaftskunde, and two volumes of an Obersicht der klas- 
sischen Schriftsteller and Archdologie. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor Learned. 

4. " The Etymology of Bachelier." By Professor W. 

A. Stowell, of Amherst College. 

[Bachelier (O. F. Bacheler) is connected with Medieval Latin 
baccalaria. The baccalaria was not, as previous writers have main- 
tained, a fief or tenure of which the baccalarius was the owner or 
occupant. The baccalaria was the pasture attacht to some in- 
habited agrarian division such as the manse, casa, etc. The ety- 
mology of baccalaria is vacca > vaccaria > vaccalia > vaccalaria > 
baccalaria. — Examples of the word in each of these stages. — The 
baccalarius was the cowherd. — The word baccalarius shifted from 
meaning " cowherd " to meaning " a youth between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-one years" (the meaning of bacheler in the 0. F. 
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texts) because the chief occupation of the community was herding 
cattle, just as the 0. F. word escuiers shifted from meaning " shield- 
bearer " to meaning " a noble youth between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-one years " because the chief occupation of noble youths was 
carrying the shields of their elders. — Ten minutes.] 

5. " The Source of Dryden's All for Love." By Pro- 
fessor William Strunk, Jr., of Cornell University. 

[Dryden conveys the impression that Plutarch, Appian, and Dion 
Cassius were his sources for All for Love, and that Shakspere served 
him only as a model of style. It is demonstrable that he used none 
of these historical accounts, but used the last two acts of Shaks- 
pere's Antony and Cleopatra as practically his sole source. — Ten 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 

6. " The Masque in Shakspere's Plays." By Pro- 
fessor J. W. Cunliffe, of the University of Wisconsin. 
[To appear in the next issue of the Jdhrbuch der deut- 
schen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft.~\ 

[The paper endeavored to show that while the term " masque " is 
used very loosely by Shaksperean critics, Shakspere himself uses 
it only in the strict sense defined by modern students of this form 
of court entertainment. It was suggested that for the sake of 
clearness the exacter usage should be followed in the criticism of 
Shakspere's plays. — Twenty minutes.] 

At eight o'clock on the evening of Tuesday, December 
28, Professor Marion Dexter Learned, President of the 
Association, delivered in the amphitheatre of Goldwin 
Smith Hall an address on the subject, " Linguistic Study 
and Literary Creation." 

After the address President and Mrs. Schurman re- 
ceived the members and guests of the Association at their 
residence, 41 East Avenue. 

After the reception the gentlemen of the Association 
gathered at the Town and Gown Club. 
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SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session began at 9.50 a. m. 

Professor J. W. Cunliffe submitted the following report 
of the Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts. 

In view of the excellent photographic reproductions now being 
iasued commercially in Kurope, the Committee has not thought it 
advisable during the past year to attempt to stimulate reproduction 
or publication in America beyond giving information as to where 
single copies of texts could be obtained by the rotographic process. 
It is urged that where such single copies are obtained, they should 
be placed after use in university libraries, so as to be available for 
other students, and it is respectfully suggested that university 
libraries might well assist graduate students in the acquisition of 
rotographs of texts needed for research, on condition that the 
reproductions became ultimately the property of the library assist- 
ing in the purchase. Information as to where rotographs of texts 
in European libraries may be obtained will be gladly afforded, for 
the Continent by Professor H. A. Todd, Columbia University, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board issued in March last the first set 
of index cards for photographic reprints of modern language texts 
before 1660 contained in American college libraries — eighty-six titles, 
two cards each, at a total cost of $2.58. Cards for recent additions 
are being prepared, and in view of the slight expense involved, it is 
hoped that the list of subscribing libraries may be increased. The 
present subscribers are: Amherst, Bryn Mawr, Brown, California, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Leland 
Stanford, McGill, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, Texas, Tufts, Vassar, Wesleyan, Western Reserve, Wiscon- 
sin, Yale, Academy of the New Church Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

J. W. Cunliffe, Chairman, 
C. M. Gayley, 

G. L. KlTTEEDGE, 

John M. Manly, 
H. A. Todd. 
December, 1909. 

The report was approved. 
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Professor Cunliffe circulated the following statement 
concerning a proposed facsimile of the Csedmon Manu- 
script : 

It has long been recognized as of the highest importance to 
scholarship that the great Ceedmon Manuscript should be accessible 
in a facsimile, — not only on account of the importance of the text 
and the very remarkable illustrations, but because of the system 
of metrical points, which cannot be studied to advantage without 
exact reproduction. 

The authorities of the Bodleian Library are naturally disinclined 
to subject the manuscript to the risks of cheap processes for the 
benefit of individual applicants. We have assurances, however, that 
the Clarendon Press will gladly publish a collotype facsimile of the 
whole manuscript, text and illustrations, if one hundred subscribers, 
at five guineas, can be guaranteed. This facsimile will be full size, 
but the illustrations will not be colored. 

There is no doubt that the requisite number of subscribers will be 
obtained in a short time. Every person interested, therefore, to 
whose notice this letter may come, is requested to send his name, 
with an expression of his intention, to either of the undersigned. 
When the list is full, subscription blanks, in due form, will be sent 
out by the Clarendon Press. 

G. L. KlTTEEDGE, 

Harvard University. 
John M. Manly, 

The University of Chicago. 

After discussion by Professors J. M. Hart, M. D. 
Learned, and O. F. Emerson, it was voted, on motion of 
Professor Calvin Thomas, that the committee be author- 
ized and requested to memorialize a large number of the 
most important American libraries to buy the proposed 
facsimile of the Csedmo'n Manuscript, the expense of the 
memorial to be borne by the Association. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

7. " Arthurian Literature." By Professor A. E. 
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Curdy, of Yale University. [See The Romanic Review, 
i, 125 and 265.] 

[A discussion of literary activity in relation to the Arthurian 
Cycle. — Twenty minutes.] 

8. " Khetorica Eediviva." By Professor F. 1ST. Scott, 

of the University of Michigan. 

[Recent studies in psychology and sociology afford materials for 
a reconstruction of rhetoric as a science of communication. — Ten 
minutes.] 

9. " On the Teaching of Written Composition." By 
Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. [See 
Education, March, 1910.] 

[The welfare of the state and the happiness of the individual are 
essentially promoted by the attainment of insight rather than ex- 
pression. The main function of the vernacular is the communication 
of truth; in a given case the importance of the function is measured 
by the importance of the truth to be conveyed. Since the possession 
of truth may not be taken for granted in the student, the teaching 
of expression must never be made a primary aim of any course. 
When we shift the emphasis, and regard expression as a means, 
instead of an end, the question becomes, not " Can we teach the art 
of composition?" but "Can we teach by means of composition?" — 
If the emphasis is thus shifted, it becomes evident that English com- 
position cannot safely be used as an instrument of education except 
in testing the student's insight into a definite and connected subject, 
where the teacher has first-hand knowledge and the student is 
acquiring it. — Twenty minutes.] 

By request of the President, Professor Calvin Thomas 
took the chair during the reading of this paper. The 
paper was discust by Professors P. N. Scott, J. W. Cun- 
liffe, O. F. Emerson, J. M. Hart, W. Strunk, Jr., and 
Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 

10. "Spenser's Sir Calidore." By Dr. Percy W. 
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Long, of Harvard University. [See Englische Studien, 
xlii, 1.] 

[The hero of the sixth book of The Faerie Queene has been iden- 
tified, since the time of Upton, as Sir Philip Sidney. Several con- 
siderations, however, render it probable that this knight representing 
Spenser's ideal of courtesy should be identified as Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor O. E. Emerson. 

11. " The Poetry of Francois Coppee." By Professor 

E. P. Dargan, of the University of Virginia. 

[Coppfie's manner of life and character: his love of literature, of 
domesticity, of Paris. His general ideas : love, religion, la Patrie. — 
His artistic ideas and his masters. — Three claims to distinction: as 
love-poet, as conteur, and as depictor of humble life. — The elegist: 
Intimitis; I'ExiUe; Jeunes Filles. The story-teller: Podmes mo- 
dernes; Olivier; Les Re'cits et les EMgies; Contes en Vers, etc. 
The democrat: Les Humbles; Promenades et Inttrieurs; he Oahier 
Rouge; Dans la Priere et dans la Lutte. — His final view of life. — 
His artistic qualities: dramatic, verbal, and descriptive power. — 
His positive value and his place in modern lyricism. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

[At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
Concordance Society.] 

At one o'clock p. m. the members and friends of the 
Association were the guests of Cornell University at lun- 
cheon in the Armory Annex. 

THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

The session began at 2.40 p. m. 

12. " Anachronism in Shakspere Criticism." By 
Professor Elmer Edgar Stoll, of Western Eeserve Uni- 
versity. [See Modern Philology, vn, 4.] 
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[Consciously or unconsciously, criticism still interprets Shakspere 
as if he were familiar with the conceptions of modern science and 
philosophy, and as if his art were not three centuries old. In the 
characters, it traces the influence of forces like heredity, and, setting 
at naught Elizabethan technique, it discovers suggestions of sub- 
conscious thought and the subtle distinctions of racial, criminal, 
and morbid psychology. In the play as a whole, it brings to light 
vague underlying . ideas or " problems," as in a drame d, thdse. 
Even a symbolical meaning is found in the work of a day when 
symbolism was unknown. And when criticism does recognize the 
historical interpretation, it often clings to the anachronistic; 
reconciling them, if at all, by the fiction of a "twofold truth." — 
Twenty-five minutes.] 

13. " A Model for Chaucer's Knight." By Professor 
William Henry Schofield, of Harvard University. 

[An effort to show that Chaucer, in portraying the knight in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, borrowed features from a French 
poem eulogizing an actual knight once renowned in Europe; and 
that the author of this poem influenced Chaucer elsewhere. — Twenty 
minutes.'] 

This paper was discust by Professor O. F. Emerson. 

14. " The Bewcastle Cross." By Professor Albert S. 
Cook, of Tale University. 

[A sketch of the history of opinion concerning the Bewcastle 
Cross, with some consideration of the evidence bearing upon the 
question of its date. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 

15. " Cowboy Songs of the Mexican Border." By 
Professor John A. Lomax, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. 

[The discussion was based on a collection of popular, orally trans- 
mitted border songs. — The amount of this material; its geographical 
distribution, sources, immediate and mediate; conditions of society 
in which the songs were produced. — With illustrative quotations, 
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the songs were examined as a probable manifestation of the 
ballad spirit as to (1) origin, (2) absence of self -consciousness, 
(3) transmission, (4) subject matter. — Twenty-five minutes.'] 

16. " Kival Theories of Ballad Origin." By Profes- 
sor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[A consideration of the communal and the individualistic theories, 
and the suggestion of a possible reconciliation through the recog- 
nition of the importance of a study of the popular tale in this con- 
nection. The following points were discust: 1. The many similari- 
ties between ballad and tale have never been sufficiently taken into 
account. 2. The great fluidity of the traditional materials out of 
which ballad and tale are composed. 3. Lack of real parallels in 
plot in both ballad and tale: the constant is not a story but a belief 
or custom. 4. Evidence for the priority of the tale over the ballad. 
5. The place in tradition of ballad and tale. — Twenty minutes.] 

[At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
American Dialect Society.] 

From four to six p. m. Ex-President and Mrs. Andrew 
D. White received the members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation at their residence, 27 East Avenue. 

At eight o'clock p. m. the ladies of the Association were 
informally entertained by Mrs. Everett W. Olmsted at 
her residence, 730 University Avenue. 

At half-past eight o'clock p. m. the gentlemen of the 
Association were entertained by the members of the Depart- 
ments of Modern Languages of Cornell University at the 
Ithaca Hotel. A smoke talk was given by Professor 
James Morgan Hart. 

FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

The session began at 9.50 a. m. 

In the absence of the chairman, Professor L. A. Loi- 
seaux, a report of the Committee of Fifteen was presented 
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by Professor Kaymond Weeks. In view of the fact that 
the report had not been ready soon enough to enable the 
committee to present it in print, Professor O. F. Emerson 
moved, after a discussion in which Professors E. W. Olm- 
sted, Calvin Thomas, F. N. Scott, Albert Schinz, Charles 
Harris, B. L. Bowen, and Drs. William Kurrelmeyer and 
B. Q. Morgan participated, that the report be returned to 
the committee for presentation at the next meeting. 

This motion prevailed. 

On motion of Dr. B. Q. Morgan the committee was 
instructed not merely to make lists of suitable texts for 
use in the teaching of modern languages but to classify 
all modern language texts now available for use in elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction. 

The auditing committee reported that the Treasurer's 
accounts were found correct; and the Treasurer's report 
was thereupon accepted. 

Professor J. E. Spingarn presented a preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Enlarging the Scope of the 
Publications. He offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that the present committee on the Publica- 
tions be continued for another year. 

Resolved, that all dissertations intended for the doc- 
tor's degree at any university shall be excluded from the 
Publications of the Association. 

Resolved, that a committee of not more than five nor 
less than three be appointed by the Chair, that shall have 
full power to publish periodically a Bulletin for the Asso- 
ciation, and shall have power, if necessary, to expend not 
more than four hundred dollars in any one year. 
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Professor L. F. Mott moved to amend the first resolu- 
tion by adding the provision that any recommendations 
to be made by the committee next year shall be printed 
and circulated with the notice of the meeting. The 
amended resolution was adopted. 

After an animated discussion, the second and third 
resolutions were adopted in the form proposed by the 
committee. 

[The Executive Council subsequently ruled that both 
the second and the third resolutions were unconstitutional 
and void. For guidance on the question of establishing a 
Bulletin, the Council instituted a postal vote of the entire 
Association. Of the 935 active members, 242 voted in 
favor, and 297 not in favor of a Bulletin. The Council 
thereupon decided that the establishment of a Bulletin 
was for the present inexpedient.] 

The nominating committee reported the following 
nominations : 

President: Brander Matthews, Columbia University. 

First Vice-President: John W. Cunliffe, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Second Vice-President: J. D. M. Ford, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Third Vice-President: Albert B. Faust, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The candidates nominated were unanimously elected to 
their respective offices for the year 1910. 

On motion of Professor Kenneth McKenzie it was 
unanimously 
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Resolved, that the members of the Modern Language 
Association of America desire to express to the trustees of 
Cornell University, to President and Mrs. J. G. Schur- 
man, to Ex-President and Mrs. Andrew D. White, to 
Professor and Mrs. E. W. Olmsted, to Professor J. M. 
Hart, to the officers of the Town and Gown Club, and to 
the members of the local committee, their sincere appre- 
ciation of the charming hospitality and the admirable 
arrangements which have made the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Association a memorable and delightful 
occasion. [Copies of this resolution were subsequently 
sent to all the persons mentioned.] 

Professor McKenzie having emphasized the desirability 
of more systematic procedure in the selection of candidates 
for honorary membership, Professor Charles Harris moved 
that a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to 
prepare resolutions on this subject to be presented at the 
next meeting of the Association. 

The motion was carried. 

[The Chair subsequently appointed Professors K. 
McKenzie, Chairman, J. W. Bright, G. Hempl, E. W. 
Olmsted, and Charles Harris.] 

The reading of papers was then resumed, Professor E. 
W. Olmsted for half an hour in the chair. 

17. " Some Unpublished Letters of Sainte-Beuve." 
By Professor Othon G. Guerlac, of Cornell University. 

[These letters, seven in number, were written during the years 
1838 to 1844. They are addresst to Hermann Reuchlin, a German 
divine who was, like Sainte-Beuve himself, interested in Port Royal. 
A part of their correspondence was publisht in 1891 by Eugfene 
Ritter in the Zeitschrift fur franzosische Sprache und Literatur, 
xiii, 5. — Fifteen minutes.] 
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18. " American Scenery in Cooper's Novels." By 

Professor E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. [See The 

Sewanee Review, July, 1910, pp. 317-22.] 

[The paper considered Cooper's presentation of American scenery 
with a view to both topography and landscape, on the basis of 
material collected at the scenes in question. It then endeavored 
to bring the main elements of Cooper's appreciation of American 
scenery into relation with the contemporary American feeling on 
the subject as exprest in painting and engraving, landscape gar- 
dening and country residence, social life and travel, as well as 
elsewhere in literature. — Twenty minutes.] 

19. "Nature in mediaeval German Lyrics." By Dr. 

Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Poetical attitude of early German singers towards nature. — 
Limitations of early lyrics in form and matter, especially the love- 
songs. — Limitation of the employment of nature. — Use of nature 
in religious lyrics, in the sententious Spriiche. — The Minnelieder. — 
Three typical lyrics in English translation. — Twenty minutes.'] 

20. " The Origin of the Double Infinitive in German." 
By Dr. William Kurrelmeyer, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. [See Zeitschrift fur deutsche Wortforschung, 
xii, 3.] 

[The origin of the double infinitive (Ioh habe es machen lassen, 
etc.) has long been a subject of discussion. Views of Lachmann, 
Grimm, Erdmann, and recently of E. M. Meyer. — First appearance 
of the verbs concerned establisht by reference to dated documents: 
tun, helfen, horen, heissen, mussen in the thirteenth century; lassen, 
tilrren in the fourteenth; mogen, lemen, machen, sehen, wollen, 
konnen, diirfen in the fifteenth; sollen in the sixteenth. — Conclusion: 
the construction is an infinitive by attraction and not an augment- 
less participle. — Fifteen minutes.] 

At one o'clock p. m. the members and friends of the 
Association were the guests of Cornell University at lun- 
cheon in the Armory Annex. 
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FIFTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

The session began at 2.50 p. m. 

21. " Uhland's Fortunat and the Histoire de Fortu- 

natus, Paris, 1770." By Professor John C. Kansmeier, 

of Tulane University. [See Publications, xxv, 3.] 

[In June, 1810, Uhland wrote from Paris to Justinus Kerner 
that he had found a French Fortunatus. His library, now in the 
possession of the University of Tubingen, contains a copy of the 
French Fortunatus of 1770. Tho the German Volksbuch was 
naturally his chief source, internal evidence in his Fortunat points 
to influence of the French work. — Twenty minutes.'] 

22. "The Old Icelandic Lygisggur." By Dr. A. 

LeRoy Andrews, of Cornell University. 

[Different types of Icelandic sagas. — Their interrelation. — Inter- 
secting lines of written and oral development. — Fundamental position 
of fornaldarsaga, and relation of lygisaga thereto. — Meaning of 
lygisaga in Icelandic usage and as a present terminus technious. — 
Three types of lygisaga. — Influence of foreign romance. — Materials 
for the study of lygisoyur. — Unpublished texts. — Icelandic rimur. — 
Faroic and other Scandinavian popular ballads. — Twenty minutes.] 

23. " The Winter's Tale, Greene's Pandosto, and the 
Greek Romances." By Mr. Samuel Lee Wolff, of Colum- 
bia University. [To appear as part of a volume entitled 
The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction 
(Columbia University Press).] 

[Robert Greene's Pandosto (Dorastus and Fawnia), 1588, long 
known to be the source of The Winter's Tale, draws largely upon 
the Greek Romances. Among these are the Mthiopica of Heliodorus 
and the Daphnis and Chloe, of which the English version by Angel 
Day (1587) was Greene's immediate source. Shakspere uses 
Greene's borrowings from the JEthiopica and from Daphnis and 
Chloe, with interesting changes. He may have taken from Day's 
version several details of Perdita's exposure, pastoral life, and 
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recovery. One detail he could not have found in Greene. In all 
probability he got it directly from Day. — Twenty minutes.'] 

24. " The Place and Function of a Standard in a 
Genetic Theory of Literary Development." By Professor 
J. Preston Hoskins, of Princeton University. [See Pub- 
lications, xxv, 3.] 

[Brief review of the chief factors in the genetic theory. — A literary 
standard something real existing in the consciousness of the ego's 
composing society. — Relation of form and content. — Variable char- 
acter of any standard of form. — No necessary development from a 
lower to a higher in such a standard. — The function of a literary 
standard. — Twenty minutes.] 

25. " Classical Tradition in medieval Irish Litera- 
ture." By Dr. Edward Godfrey Cox, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

[Despite the wide acquaintance possest by the medieval Irish 
with classical literature and traditions, their narrative methods, 
subject-matter, and spirit remained comparatively unaffected. 
Eather, the balance of influence inclines the other way. The causes 
lie perhaps in the stability of the Irish style of narrative, in the 
recognized position of the bardic profession, and in the lenient atti- 
tude adopted by the clerics towards the myths and tales of their 
countrymen. — A ten-minute abstract.] 

The Association adjourned at 4.35 p. m. 

PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 

The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 

26. " German as an Official Language in America." By Professor 
Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Cornell University. 

[The question how far attempts were made to make German an 
official language in various localities in the United States. — The 
action of Pennsylvania legislatures in regard to the German Ian- 



